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"Chicago, III., August 12, 1898. 

XCATION-SCHOOL TEACHERS: 
Just a few lines to let you know that 
I am one of the many mothers in this 
district who think that the vacation 
school has been a wonderful success. 
It has taught morals and manners to 
our children. We never could afford to 
take our children into the country, and 
we can't be thankful enough for the 
good you teachers have done to our 
children. They have been kept off the 
streets, and we don't have to drive them 
to school. The teachers have treated 
the children as though they were their 
own. The children never get tired tell- 
ing us what they saw on the excursions. 
It was just grand. Hoping that a vacation school will be in every school 

next year, I am 

"Yours, respectfully, 

"One or the Mothers." 




MARCHING TO THE WOODS 



The above letter, taken from among two hundred commenda- 
tory letters from parents relative to the vacation-school move- 
ment, tells the whole story. What further evidence is needed 
to convince those who gave service or money to the cause that 
their labors were appreciated and their money well spent ! 

2S9 
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''What shall we do with our children during the long summer 
vacation?" is the problem that confronts all parents who live in 
the densely populated districts of large cities. Any movement 
that tends to care for the children and keep them from the dan- 
gers and debasing influences of the streets is heralded with 
delight. If they are interested but a few hours per day, it has a 
softening and directing influence upon the plays and manners of 
the children for the remaining portion of the time, gives the 
child something to think about, and temporarily closes the devil's 
workshop. 

It was in the attempted solution of the vacation problem that 
the vacation-school movement originated. Within the last five 
years all of the large cities have been grappling with the situa- 
tion, but the experimenting has been entirely along industrial 
lines of education. The children have been taught to cobble 
shoes, recane chairs, mend old clothes, etc.; each good in itself, 
but not especially conducive to the highest development of that 
power within a child which makes for individuality and character 
building. It was left to the women's clubs of Chicago and 
vicinity to attempt a solution through purely educational meth- 
ods, and for this purpose sufficient funds were raised to establish 
and maintain five schools. The committee selected the Jones, 
Seward, Montefiore, Adams, and Polk Street schools, where the 
greatest need of vacation schools was apparent — schools where 
there is so little that is natural and so much that is artificial, 
among people that have formed the bases of nearly all socio- 
logical theories, people upon whom innumerable volumes have 
been written and many experiments tried. 

Cards of admission had been distributed among the principals 
of surrounding public, private, and parochial schools, with 
instructions to give them to those children who in their judg- 
ment would be most benefited by attending a vacation school. 
The truant officers of these districts were also used to ferret out 
the worthy ones. 

The principal of each vacation school was told to accept the 
first four hundred children that presented admission cards. The 
number by necessity was limited to four hundred, as it was 
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intended to have but forty pupils to each teacher. On the 
morning of July 5 nearly one thousand children came to each 
school, except at the Jones, and clamored for admission. At 
one of the schools it was found necessary to call in the police to 
remove the parents who 
crowded the halls of the 
building, insisting that 
their children must be 
accepted. 

At the Polk Street 
School about fifty of 
the children were "held 
up" on their way to 
school and their cards 
of admission taken from 
them. It took some 
time to detect the 
thieves and give the 
cards to their rightful 
owners. If a child was 
absent from school two 
days in succession, his place was given to one on the waiting 
list. From twenty-five to fifty presented themselves each morn- 
ing to see if there were any vacant places. 

In the above an exception is made in the case of the Jones 
School, on account of its isolation. At this school none were 
turned away. Four hundred and thirty-six were enrolled, fifteen 
of whom came from the Holden School and fifteen from St. 
Peter's School. The remaining 406 lived within three blocks of 
the Jones. This membership is very large, when we consider 
that there is an enrollment of only 550 in the regular school. 
Two hundred and sixty that came the first day remained during 
the entire six weeks. 

Each school was equipped with a kindergarten and two man- 
ual-training outfits, eight aquariums, about forty window boxes 
twelve ant nests and six insect holders, colored chalk and water 
colors. The aquariums, window boxes, ant nests, and insect 
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holders were to receive the material gathered on excursions, for 
use in the schools. The regular sessions were from 9 to 
12. The subjects taught, for which no books were allowed, 
were nature study, drawing and painting from nature, music, 
gymnastics and games, sewing and manual training. In each 




A CLASS IN NATURE STUDY 



school two teachers were employed for nature study, two for draw- 
ing, one for music, one for gymnastics, two for sewing, two for 
manual training, and two for the kindergarten. Besides these 
teachers there were 150 of last year's normal-school graduates, 
each of whom donated a week of service to the vacation 
schools, and to their efficient help much of the success of the 
schools is due. Their training at the normal school not only 
fitted them to lead the children, but often they were a source of 
inspiration to the regular teachers. 

Of the seventy teachers and directors twenty -nine were from 
the Chicago public schools, five from outside public schools, 
twenty-one from private schools, four from social settlements, 
and eleven without previous experience in teaching. The average 
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amount paid each teacher for six weeks' service was $50.60. No 
amount of praise can do justice to the untiring efforts of these 
teachers, who for so slight a money consideration devoted their 
summer vacation to education and the betterment of the children 
under their charge. 




A PAINTING CLASS 



In determining the nationality of the children who attend the 
vacation schools we characterized those whose parents were born 
in the United States as Americans. We experienced some diffi- 
culty in classifying some, especially those at the Jones School. 
For instance, we ran across this combination : A boy's parents 
were born in Germany ; after coming to this country, the father 
died and the mother married a negro. The boy had a negro 
brother in the kindergarten. To further complicate matters, the 
boy's elder sister married a Chinaman. So the white German 
boy had a colored brother and a Chinese brother-in-law. Fortu- 
nately for us the family was small. 

In the Jones School we found 46 per cent. Russian Jews, 20 
per cent. Italians, 12 per cent. German Jews, 7 per cent. Irish, 
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5 per cent, colored, 5 per cent. Americans, 2 per cent. Chinese, 
3 per cent, miscellaneous. Polk Street School : 35 per cent. Jew- 
ish, 30 per cent. Italian, 10 per cent. German, 7 per cent. Irish, 
7 per cent. Bohemian, 4 per cent. American, and 7 per cent, com- 
posed of all other nationalities. At the Adams School : 40 per 
cent. Swedish, 20 per cent. Irish, 14 per cent. German, 14 per 
cent. American, and 12 per cent, mixed. Montefiore : 40 per 
cent. Italian, 20 per cent. German, 1 1 per cent. Swedish and 
Norwegian, 10 per cent. Irish, 5 per cent. American, 4 per cent. 
Polish, and 10 per cent, mixed. Seward: 32 per cent. German, 
22 per cent. Bohemian, 15 per cent. Irish, 8 per cent. English, 6 
per cent. American, 4 per cent. Polish, and 13 per cent, miscel- 
laneous. Summarizing, we find that in the vacation schools we 
had 20 per cent. Italian, 18 per cent. Jewish, 18 per cent. Ger- 
man, 12 per cent. Irish, 11 per cent. Swedish, 6 per cent. Bohe- 
mian, 6 per cent. American, 2 per cent. Polish, and 1 per cent, 
colored. 

The discipline in the schools was something remarkable. 
No children were sent away permanently for bad conduct, and 
there was but little need of reprimands. This becomes more 
wonderful when we consider the mixture of nationalities and 
number of schools represented. Each of the five schools, except- 
ing the Jones, had a fair representation from at least eight sur- 
rounding schools, public, private, and parochial, none of the four 
schools having over 60 per cent, of its pupils who lived in the 
boundaries of the district within which the school was located. 

In many cases we succeeded in keeping children in school 
that could not be kept in regular schools, but the reformatory 
effect as regards " bumming" from school was not as prominent 
as we had hoped. A boy who has the habit of running away 
from school will do the same in vacation schools, and take the 
risk of giving sufficiently valid excuses to enable him to hold a 
place in his class excursions. The effect, however, of bringing 
such a boy under the influence of a tactful teacher and into con- 
tact with nature cannot in six weeks be determined. We know, 
however, of individual cases where boys would not attend the 
regular school, who never missed a day in the vacation school, 
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MARCHING FROM POLK STREET SCHOOL 



and these same boys have been of great assistance in bringing 
others into the school. Some have attended on condition that 
their chums would be admitted. Many children who received 
no admission cards presented the flag pins, claiming that they 
were entitled to school 
privileges because they 
had bought flags, which 
had been sold through- 
out the schools. About 
twenty parents took 
their children out of 
school because they 
said they supposed that 
regular school instruc- 
tion would be given in 
all branches. Their 
children had failed to make the grade, and they thought they 
might make up the work in the summer. A school without 
books was an unheard-of departure, and many parents as well 
as visitors were curious to know what was going to be done. 
When it developed that the book of nature was to be opened, 
and that the summer would be spent in reading headlines 
and noting some of the contents of the book, some became so 
interested that they were desirous of reading a few chapters. 

As outlined in the curriculum, all work was correlated with 
excursions. The children were taken into the country or to the 
city parks. Variety of scenery and productions were carefully 
considered, a typical farm visited, and the children were brought 
into close contact with the beauties and harmonies of nature. 
On these excursions we sought for impressions rather than 
expressions. The expressions were cultivated during the four 
days of the week the children were kept in school, through the 
mediums of oral speech, drawing, painting, singing, and manual 
training. 

Every school was taken from its environment once every 
week. At first we went to city parks for the purpose of famil- 
iarizing ourselves with the handling of children, but even these 
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trips were productive of much good. A little girl seven years of 
age informed us that she had never been to the park before. I 
asked her if she had ever ridden on the street car. She replied : 
" Yes, I've hitched, but I never sat up straight like this before/ ' 

On these trips we 
observed the natural 
instincts of the chil- 
dren, and we learned 
more of their charac- 
teristics and inner lives 
than we could learn in 
a year of regular school 
work. 

On one of the farms 
we visited the children 
were given all the milk 
they could drink and all 
the berries they could 
eat. But they drank 
and ate sparingly until 
we had wandered away, 
when they returned and hurriedly feasted, filling their pockets 
with berries and bottles with milk. A description of one of these 
excursions, as reported by one of the teachers, is so vivid that I 
quote it in full : "Our second excursion was auspiciously started 
by a softly cloudy day, which promised shelter from the hot sun's 
rays, with little danger of rain. The children marched in good 
and regular order to the station, bearing greasy bags, newspaper 
bundles, and dirty boxes of watermelon slices, hard-boiled eggs, 
sausage, bakery cakes, well crushed, and pop galore. Many 
whose delectable lunches were in the least accessible had them 
eaten before we reached our destination — Thornton, 111. It was 
pathetic to see the children rush for the ill-smelling and dusty 
chickweed of the roadside. One of their chief questions, 
iterated and reiterated at the park last week, had been : ' Can't we 
pick the flowers ? ' And this time, when we started, I said, 'We 
may pick whatever we choose, boys and girls, when we get into 
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the real country ; ' and verily they did ; and what is more, many 
clung to the poor, faded, smelly things all day and carried them 
home, along with the fresher and daintier flowers picked later. 
After a tramp through the woods, one little girl looked up into 
my face and said: 
'Teacher, is this the 
woods?' Andsuch 
wondrous things as 
they did find ! ' Teacher, 
we found an apple tree 
and a banana tree by 
the river/ I told them 
more about the banana 
trees, one of which they 
had seen at the park 
conservatory last week, 
and helped to satisfy 
them that it could 
scarcely grow here; 
but alas! the crab- 
apple tree was there, and 

how they did pick the little green apples ! And the wonder was 
that so few offered to eat them. One boy said, as he poured a 
capful into my basket : ' I am going to take these home, so I can 
remember the trip.' Some of the children who had wandered 
away from us came wildly and excitedly back, tumbling over 
each other and calling : ' We've seen a bear ! we've seen a bear ! ' 
From their description it must have been a large and timid dog, 
though they did insist that it was a bear : ' Because we ought to 
know; didn't we see one in Lincoln Park ?' Such a happy day, 
chock-full of experiences of beautiful things and wondrous 
things ! It seemed almost like fairyland, and I wondered, as 
the train pulled out, how they could bear to think of returning 
to their dirty, cramped homes, and odorous streets." 

For the purpose of answering the oft-repeated questions, 
"How did your excursions differ from a picnic?" and, "What 
did you do on these excursions ?" I will say that each teacher 
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was held responsible for the instruction and discipline of a cer- 
tain number of children, usually about fifteen, and she was 
directed to keep them with her at least one-half of the time we 
were to remain. During this time the drawing teachers taught 





ON THE BEACH AT EDGEBROOK 



drawing and painting, the others taught nature study ; some 
following the course of an old river bed, some observing animal 
life, while others directed their energies toward plant life. On 
the farms the farmer hitched his horses to the mower and cut 
grass, and went through much of the machinery work that is 
done on the farm. About an hour before we were to return the 
children were turned loose to do as they wished. This time was 
usually spent in games and songs under the direction of the 
gymnastic and music teachers. 

The most pleasurable and profitable excursion of the summer 
was taken on the "Whaleback" to Milwaukee. About fifteen 
hundred children, 70 per cent, of whom were never on a boat 
before, enjoyed this ride. The boat ran near the shore, which 
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gave an excellent opportunity to study local geography, and with 
memory, pencil, and brush the incidents of the trip were well 
preserved for expression in the schoolroom. 

The knowledge gained in the parks gave great pleasure to 




IN THE RIVER AT MOMENCE 



the children, as they rolled along the railways on the following 
excursions, in the recognition and naming of the trees near the 
tracks and in the forests beyond. It was a matter of surprise 
that, if a name was given at all to a tree seen from the car win- 
dow, it was almost always correct, leading one to wonder what 
might possibly be accomplished for the children of the city of 
Chicago if our park commissioners would set apart a certain 
small portion of land in each park in which might be cultivated, 
not only familiar trees, but also the common grains and vegeta- 
bles. If the children had seen such beds of plants, they would 
not have called a potato patch a corn field, nor a hornet's nest 
in a large tree a cabbage, nor would they have expected to pick 
potatoes from vines in the same manner as grapes are gathered. 
In the excursions to the country the good accomplished 
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cannot be estimated, and to attempt to make a complete report 
of it in its bearings upon the character of the children is a task, 
it seems to me, impossible. It is not sentiment to say that in 
the lives of these children the report will finally be written. 

I am not bold enough to sit down and with the scalpel and 
microscope seek to analyze and place the impressions made upon 
the character of the little fellow whom I found sitting alone upon 
a high bank, beneath the shadow of a great oak ; he was looking 
across the valley at the fresh, green fields on the plain, fringed 
by the growth of timber beyond, over which the shadows of the 
summer clouds were chasing each other, emphasizing the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the scene. I sat down beside him. He 
turned his face, made radiant with the joy of a new possession, 
and said : " Is dis purty ting ours, is dis all in de United States ? M 
And yet there are those who say that we should teach more facts 
to cultivate the love of country. At a cost of less than $1,400 
two thousand children per week for six weeks were carried 
into the country, in view of beautiful landscapes, among myriads 
of birds and flowers, to "a world unknown." Over 70 per cent, 
of the children had never been two miles from their own door- 
step. These excursions were made possible by the helpful atti- 
tude of the transportation companies. They did everything in 
their power to make the excursions a success. Twelve thousand 
children on over thirty excursions without an accident ! 

SPECIAL WORK. 

Credit is due Professor William P. Beeching, supervisor of 
nature study, for much of the report on special work that fol- 
lows. 

NATURE STUDY. 

I believe that the most efficient work in this department can 
be accomplished by teachers who are fitted by training and 
experience to be what are called " all-around teachers," that is, 
teachers who can give fair lessons in painting or drawing and 
good lessons in language, or an interesting exercise in nature 
study. They accomplish very much more with the children we 
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have in the vacation schools than the teacher who is merely an 
expert in a special department. If specialists are to be employed 
as nature-study teachers, such persons should be selected as 
have been fairly well trained for the work in a training school or 
in the school of experi- 
ence. No person who 
simply likes nature for 
the sake of nature alone 
should be chosen as an 
instructor in this depart- 
ment. Such people are 
almost certainly lectur- 
ers and not teachers. 
They are impatient to 
have the children see 
at once the thing in 
which they themselves 
are interested, thus robbing the pupil of the great pleasure of dis- 
covery and the valuable discipline coming from real investigation. 
In such schools as these there is not time to train teachers in 
methods of work, no matter how good material they may be 
made of, nor how well "educated" they may be. 

The study of nature in the vacation schools may be char- 
acterized as a study of life. Great care was exercised to pre- 
serve all forms. The boy who caught the bumblebee in his 
hand, and christened it a Spanish bug on account of its yellow 
back, was taught that peace with Spain was about to be declared, 
and he should release the bug, though the Spaniard did strike 
him with his stiletto. 




CLASS WORK IN THE FIELD 



MANUAL TRAINING. 

In this department the teachers attempted to utilize material 
gathered during their trips to the woods. The outcome of their 
efforts was most satisfactory in the construction of easels, pic- 
ture frames, flower-pot holders, etc., showing much ingenuity 
and taste. Children of all grades took this work, and the results 
plainly showed that our present plan of beginning manual training 
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in the seventh and eighth grades is "hitching the horse to the 
wrong end of the wagon." 



DRAWING AND PAINTING. 



The drawing teachers all sought to cooperate with the 
nature-study teachers in their work, and the result was very 




ON MR. SWEET'S FARM AT GLENWOOD 



satisfactory. I am convinced that for field work all attempts to 
represent nature in any of its forms should be by means of water 
colors, and not by crayons or pencils. Some advocate the 
crayon at first, but, judging from the summer's work, the han- 
dling of the brush is freer, and certainly the color of the paint is 
softer, much more pleasing, and more truthful than the crayon. 

MUSIC AND GAMES. 

The music as taught in the vacation schools was recreative 
in its nature, the emphasis being put upon the interpretation of 
songs and vocal cultivation. A carefully selected programme of 
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typical songs, correlating with the work of the school, introduced 
the children at once to good music and real experiences. Songs 
of industry, nature, and patriotism not only furnished themes for 
vocal activity, but, when the children were vitalized and aroused 
through the moods of the songs, dramatic expression in rhythms 
and games followed naturally, the children reveling in freedom 




A TYPICAL GROUP FROM THE JONES 

of motion and spontaneous exercise. Vocal technique was con- 
trolled by idea, and the children were led to artistic song 
through interpretation. Stories served as connecting links 
here and there, emphasizing points. The military moods made 
for good order, self-control, and discipline, and a strong reaction 
upon bearing and physical conditions was observed. The indus- 
trial themes gave opportunity for reviving the traditions of the 
trades and guild life, while nature songs brought the life of bird 
and bee and visions of green fields within dingy city walls. 
Enthusiasm remained unabated during the term. Each school 
had a very successful kindergarten, and three of the schools had 
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a deaf class, under the direction of Miss McGowan, that did 

remarkable work in so short a time. 

Two bathrooms — one at the Jones School and one at the 

Montefiore — were maintained during the six weeks. There 

was an attendant at each bath, who 
on an average bathed about twenty 
children per day, and washed and 
combed as many more. One of the 
agreeable features of the baths, which 
goes to prove that soap is a wonder- 
ful civilizer, is the disgust that the 
children show when they put on their 
filthy clothes after a bath. They at 
once see that their clean bodies and 
soiled clothes do not harmonize. 

The Public-School Art Society and 
some of the regular schools loaned 
their fine collections of pictures to the 
various schools, which gave beauty to 
the decorations and helped to enhance 
the artistic taste of the children. The 
total expense of the five schools, includ- 
ing the excursions and pay of teachers, 
jim was less than $6,000. 




SEWING. 

All the girls took this work, and the sewing was probably 
more reluctantly missed than any other subject. It was really 
surprising to observe the interest and faithfulness in this depart- 
ment. Parents as well as children sought the work in these 
classes. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE. 

In reviewing the work of the vacation schools and weighing 
carefully the many difficulties encountered, some of which may 
be avoided in the future, I present the following suggestions : 
The superintendent should be appointed not later than February, 
so that he may have time carefully to arrange a curriculum and 
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outline the work to be accomplished. He should have the 
power to select the teachers, thus making him directly respon- 
sible for the educational work. Each school must be provided 
with a strong principal, whose duty shall be to carry out the 
work outlined by the superintendent. 
He will have no time to do class work. 

There should be no " head teachers " 
in the various schools, but all should 
receive the same pay for the same 
amount of work. There should be 
directors for each department, who, if 
appointed in time, could plan the work 
and each take charge of a class in some 
one of the schools. An exception to 
the above should be made in the case 
of directors of nature study and excur- 
sions. The teachers should receive 
more money for their services. Only 
teachers of similar educational ideas 
should be placed in the same school, 
but individual schools should attempt 
the solution of the various problems 
that present themselves. Sloyd might 
be taught in one school and manual 
training in another; fancy work in one and plain sewing in 
another. As long as the schools are experimental, why not 
attempt something that would benefit all who are trying to dis- 
cover what is best for the American child ? 

The teachers should be appointed in time, so that they may 
make the necessary preparation for the work. They should 
visit all of the excursion grounds before the beginning of school 
at least twice with the director of nature study, who should have 
plainly outlined what is to be seen and how to see it. Frequent 
teachers' meetings should be held before and during the term, 
for the purpose of comparing notes and receiving suggestions. 
At least three parents' meetings should be held at each school 
during the season, and teachers of one school should have a 
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kindly interest in all, feeling that their school is only a part of a 
system. At least two cadets should be assigned to each school 
for the entire term at a small salary, say 50 cents per day. 

Everything considered, the most successful excursions were 
where the schools were divided into two divisions — grammar 
and primary — each going at different times. 

A TYPICAL PROGRAMME OF WORK. 



Class 


Time, 9-9 : 40 


Time, 9 : 45-10 : 25 


Time, 10: 30-11 : 10 


Time, n: 15-11: 55 


Subject 


Subject 


Subject 


Subject 


A 1 


Nature study 


Drawing 


Music or gym- 
nastics 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


A 2 


Nature study 


Drawing 


Music or gym- 
nastics 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


B 1 


Drawing 


Music or gym- 
nastics 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


Nature study 


B* 


Drawing 


Music or gym- 
nastics 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


Nature study 


C 1 


Music or gym- 
nastics 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


Nature study 


Drawing 


C 2 


Music or gym- 
nastics 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


Nature study 


Drawing 


D 1 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


Nature study 


Drawing 


Music or gym- 
nastics 


D 2 


Boys, manual 

training 
Girls, sewing 


Nature study 


Drawing 


Music or gym- 
nastics 
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The one great lesson that the vacation schools teach is that 
this class of children can be reached only through personal con- 
tact with the teacher. Advice, direction, and admonition mean 
nothing to them. A teacher must come down to the children, 
play their games, think their thoughts, 
and gradually lead them to understand 
the natural laws of the Creator. In 
the regular school work the average 
teacher begins her cut-and-dried pro- 
gramme at 9 o'clock and finishes it 
promptly at 3 : 30. In six weeks she 
knows the names of the children of her 
room, and possibly can tell whether 
John is bright or dull, mischievous or 
angelic. She has learned that, since 
the child was branded by the previous 
teacher ; but as to his tastes, delights, 
occupation out of school hours, the 
games he likes to play, the places he 
haunts, or the hovel he calls home — all 
these concern her not. In the vacation 
schools the teacher has to know her 
pupils at once. She goes with them 
to the woods, walks with them by the brook, hears the same 
birds, beholds the same landscape ; and in the shade of some 
friendly oak she listens to the sad or happy tales told by the 
children of their home life ; she hears how the mother depends 
upon John's selling papers for the support of the family ; she 
sings songs of nature, patriotism, and love. The teacher thus 
gives her pupils the attention and the affection which the children 
crave. Many children have we heard say: "Oh, if our regular 
school was like this !" The secret of successful work in vacation 
schools, as well as in other schools, lies in the spirit with which 
the teachers enter the work. With a corps of natural teachers, 
having the spirit, with sufficient money to carry on the work as 
it should be done, the vacation schools of Chicago would be one 
of the greatest of factors in training children for citizenship. I 
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believe the time is not far distant when the people will awaken 
to the fact that in congested and poverty-stricken districts vaca- 
tions are the devil's seed time, and that the schools should be 
kept open the year round, with a change in the course of study 
to meet the demands of the seasons — the year divided into 
four periods and teachers receiving their vacations as do the 
professors in the University of Chicago. With the period of 
idleness cared for, we shall be a long step toward the solution of 
the social problem which confronts us today. 

O. J. Milliken. 
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